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THE JUDICIAL INQUIRY AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


“The law is the last result of human wisdom 
acting upon human experience for the benefit 
of the public.” —SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The public welfare must be served by lawyers. The license to 
practice law is not a right but a privilege accompanied with obligations, 
and we must account for any failure to square our actions with those 
obligations. The public interest is here directly involved by reason of 
the record-high rates paid by individual automobile owners in Brooklyn 
for liability insurance. 


The Judicial Inquiry has made substantial progress in its work 
despite tremendous obstacles. It is now at the cross-roads. No doubt 
the Supreme Court of the United States will have to ultimately decide 
the test case brought before the Appellate Division to determine whether 
a lawyer will be required to answer questions relating to his professional 
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conduct despite his constitutional plea of self-incrimination. The true 
measure of the value of the Judicial Inquiry cannot be known until after 
that case is finally adjudicated. The proposed immunity legislation affect- 
ing lawyers also may be an important development. I believe that the 
interests of the public and of the legal and medical professions require 
that the Judicial Inquiry continue for one more year, with a reappraisal 
of conditions at the end of the year. 
* * * 

This page will be in the hands of the printer prior to our 71st 
Annual Dinner being held on December 3rd in honor of Chief Judge 
Albert Conway of the Court of Appeals who retires at the end of this 
year. Arrangements for the dinner have been most capably handled 
by Chester A. Allen, Chairman of our Annual Dinner Committee. I 
prepared a brief biography of the Chief Judge for inclusion in the 
dinner program. Believing that the Barrister should contain an account 
(even though inadequate) of the career of our distinguished Chief Judge, 
I have devoted the next few pages of the President’s “page” to this 


record. 
* * * 


ALBERT CONWAY 


A boy destined to become Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York was born in Brooklyn on April 3, 1889,* 
Albert Conway, the son of Joseph P. and Lucille (Flanagan) Conway. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, studied law at Fordham 
University, admitted to the New York bar in 1910, and received his 
Bachelor of Laws degree cum laude from Fordham in 1911. 


Albert Conway’s public career began as Assistant District Attorney 
of Kings County (1913-1920). In charge of the homicide bureau, he 
prosecuted many celebrated murder cases and established a brilliant 
record. In 1918-1919 he found time to serve as professor of Equity 
Jurisprudence at the Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University. 

In private practice from 1920 to 1929, he handled many important 
civil and criminal cases. He represented the plaintiff in an action 
involving the breach of a contract of employment for life, recovering 
a verdict of $200,000, the largest rendered by a jury in Kings County 
up to that time (1923), and the judgment thereon was affirmed by the 
appellate courts. 


* Although not necessarily cause and effect, three months later, on July 2, 1889, 


the Brooklyn Bar Association was incorporated by the filing of its certificate of in- 
corporation in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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In 1928, Albert Conway was the candidate of the Democratic party 
for the office of Attorney General of the State of New York. In 1929 
he was appointed Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York 
and served in the Cabinet of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt (1929- 
1930). Although without previous experience in the insurance field, 
his exceptional service as Superintendent of Insurance is common 
knowledge. 


In 1930, Albert Conway’s judicial career began with his appointment 
by Governor Roosevelt as County Judge of Kings County, and he was 
elected to that office in the same year. In 1931 he was elected Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York on the nomination of 
both major political parties. In 1937 he was assigned to the Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court. He held an Extraordinary Term of the 
Supreme Court for Erie County in 1939 upon assignment by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman in an investigation of the municipal affairs of the 
City of Buffalo. 


Also in 1939, Governor Lehman appointed Albert Conway as an 
Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals, and he was elected to that 
office in the same year after nomination by both major political parties. 
In 1954 he was elected Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, and his 
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tenure as Chief Judge will terminate at the end of this year by virtue 
of the constitutional barrier of seventy years. He will have served 
the people of the State of New York on the Court of Appeals for 
precisely twenty years, and as Chief Judge for exactly five years. 


Chief Judge Conway is the fourth Chief Judge from Brooklyn under 
the Constitutional Amendment of 1869 and the 1894 Constitution. 
His respected Brooklyn predecessors in that office were Honorable 
Edgar M. Cullen in 1904, Honorable Willard Bartlett in 1913, Honorable 
Frederick E. Crane in 1934. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon 
Albert Conway by the following institutions of learning: Fordham 
University, 1930; St. John’s College, 1932; Syracuse University, 1949; 
Manhattan College, 1951; New York Law School, 1956; Union College, 
1957. 


Chief Judge Conway is a foremost leader in the sound construction 
of our laws, and his greatest monument of course will rest in his opinions 
recorded forever in the law reports of the Court of Appeals. 


Chief Judge Conway has been Chairman of the Judicial Conference 
of the State of New York since its organization in 1955, and has made 
a major contribution toward the efficient administration of our courts. 
The recommendations of the Judicial Conference to the legislature are 
familiar to all lawyers and have resulted in many improvements in both 
substantive law and procedure. 


After failure of the legislature to accept the Tweed Commission’s 
plans for court reorganization, the Chief Judge agreed on behalf of the 
Judicial Conference to undertake the drafting of a revised plan. This 
was completed in November 1958, and the proposals of the Judicial 
Conference were incorporated in the court modernization bill passed 
by the Legislature in 1959, a significant milestone in the history of our 
courts. 


As Chairman, the Chief Judge has sponsored modern methods in 
the work of the Conference designed to furnish timely and accurate 
information on court business. IBM machines receive, code and tabulate 


data promptly, and this system, an innovation in courts, has been studied 
and copied in other jurisdictions. 


Our Chief Judge, as Chairman of the Conference of Chief Justices 
of the several states, delivered a notable address of national interest 
at their recent annual meeting in Miami, Florida. Defining our concept 
of justice, he said, “We proceed upon the theory that justice is a revealed 
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everlasting truth of an omnipotent God”, as opposed to the contention 
of our enemies that “justice is but a means to achieve an end”. And 
again quoting, “For our part, we must insure against dilution or dis- 
tortion of our own concept of justice. We must insure that justice 
remains the bulwark of freedom and does not become its jailer”. The 
Chief Judge outlined a progressive program to strengthen our concept 
of justice, concluding, “The image of justice which we cherish, and 
which we ask others to accept as their own, requires constant care and 
vigilance to keep it a shining symbol.” 


In October of this year, the Court of Appeals Hall in Albany was 
rededicated in impressive ceremonies presided over by Chief Judge 
Conway. The restoration and modernization of the old building, for- 
merly the old State Hall erected in 1842, completed a project close to 
the hearts of the Chief Judge and his Associate Judges. With its Greek 
architectural design, its Vermont marble columns and exterior walls, 
its original court room intact and its interior modernization otherwise, 
it may well be that there is no more beautiful or impressive Hall of 
Justice in this or any other land. He ended his address closing the 
ceremonies with these words: 

“In proclaiming anew our faith in law and justice, we give 
assurance to those to whom law and justice are denied. We serve 
notice that we will continue and nurture the concepts of law and 
justice until they are bywords for all men. Yes, my friends, we 
do more than a little today. We have helped an idea, an ideal, to 
grow to be strong and imperishable.” 


The Chief Judge has always lived in Brooklyn, and he and Mrs. 
Conway have been active in educational and cultural circles here. In 
particular, the Chief Judge has been a leader in Boy Scout work, being 
former president of the Brooklyn Council, Boy Scouts of America. The 
family of the Chief Judge is a family of lawyers. His father, Joseph 
P. Conway, practiced law in Brooklyn for many years, and the Chief 
Judge numbers four lawyers among his children and their spouses. 


The Chief Judge has been a member of our Brooklyn Bar Asso- 
ciation for nearly forty years, and also is a member of the American 
and New York State bar associations and the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 


Albert Conway, as Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, has at- 
tained the ne plus ultra of the law, and the Brooklyn Bar Association 
presents its distinguished service award to him in recognition of his 
outstanding achievement in the Science of Jurisprudence and Public 
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Service. In conclusion, quoting a paragraph from the Scroll evidencing 
the Award: 


“The Brooklyn Bar Association honors its member and former 
trustee, Albert Conway—a great jurist, a Doctor of Laws, learned 
in the law, its interpretation and administration, a friend of lawyers 
and dedicated to the highest standards of professional and judicial 
conduct,—for his profound and lasting contribution to the advance- 
ment of law and justice in our time.” 


Career Opportunities for Young Lawyers in 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps 


The Judge Advocate General’s Corps of the United States Army 
has published a 25-page brochure outlining career opportunities for 
young lawyers in the Corps. 
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The Tyranny of Authority —by MAURICE RUBIN 


In Two Parts—Part I 


I think it was William James who said a dumbbell might be viewed in 
two ways: as two balls separated by a bar, or as two balls joined by a 
bar. Great men occupy dual roles in their effects on history. They both 
advance and retard civilization. No man is great in all he undertakes. 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet and Macbeth and King Lear, and he also 
wrote drivel like Titus Andronicus. But we cast a halo about our great 
men and strive to find greatness in all their deeds. Much of the tragedy 
of history springs from this failing of humanity. Let us look at some 
concrete examples. 

Preeminently, Hipparchus (140 B.C.) was the astronomical scientist 
of antiquity. He counted the stars and measured their positions. He 
compiled the first catalog of the stars. He observed that the vernal 
equinox as established by the Babylonians no longer was situated in the 
Ram (a constellation of the zodiac) ; that it had shifted in several thousand 
years. Hipparchus devised measuring instruments of such precision that 
he was enabled to measure the length of the year to within six minutes. 
He discovered that the diameters of the Sun and the Moon changed; from 
this, he inferred, rightly, that their distances from the Earth varied. He 
established the latitude and longitude of more than a thousand stars. He 
classified all the stars in brightness among six magnitudes. 

All the data of the great Ptolemy was based on that of Hipparchus 
who lived three centuries before him. 

Aristotle and the other Greeks of prominence despised Hipparchus 
because he did not preserve the free man’s dignity, because he used in- 
struments, and not the mind alone. Physical experiments and measure- 
ments were ignoble activities fitted for slaves and not for dignified man, 
said the educated Greeks. It was this attitude of the ancient Greeks 
that rendered much of their learning sterile. Aristotle, himself, illustrates 
to what lengths they were prepared to go. He maintained that women 
have fewer teeth than men. Although he had been married twice, he 
never verified his assertion by an actual count or inspection. He also 
declared that children conceived when the wind was in the north would be 
healthier than others. Bertrand Russell, in this connection, raises the 
question, did a married woman test the wind direction before going to bed? 

Ptolemy lived in the second century of the Christian Era. His 
opinions on astronomy prevailed for 1500 years. As a theoretician, only 
Newton could compare with him. Because the Greeks and the ancients 
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insisted on maintaining that the Earth was the center of the universe, 
Ptolemy devised an elaborate system to explain the movements of the 
planets, consistent with this viewpoint. 


Around the year 1500, appeared Copernicus who was displeased with 
the teachings of Aristotle and Ptolemy. According to them, the Earth 
was flat and stationary. Should one travel far enough, he would fall off 
the edge into the abyss. But Columbus who sailed around the Earth, did 
not fall off, and actually returned. 


The Earth must be round, said Copernicus. The system of Ptolemy 
requiring 10,000 circles to reconcile the movements of the planets with 
the Earth as center, was ridiculous. The Earth actually revolved and 
the rotation produced the daily rising and setting of the heavenly bodies. 
He explained the causes of the seasons. 


Ptolemy had argued against the rotation of the Earth. If it spun 
in twenty-four hours, it would be torn asunder. Long, long ago, the 
Earth would have been shattered to bits by its very rotation. 


To Copernicus, the Sun became the center of the universe. 
Fortunately, for him, he came of a powerful ecclesiastical family and his 
heretical views which ran counter to accepted body of opinions for 1500 
years did not call down on his head the wrath of society. 


Then along came Giordano Bruno. Bruno was outspoken and fear- 
less. Said he, the Sun is not the center of the universe. It is simply a 
star like millions of other stars. He spurned the idea that the universe 
had a center. The scope of the universe was practically infinite. Bruno 
did not come of a powerful family, nor did he hide his thoughts. For 
his nonconformist views, many of which are now established facts, Bruno 
was rewarded by being burned at the stake in February 1600. 


About this time the astronomer, Kepler, held that not only did the 
planets move about the Sun but their paths were not circles. This was 
heresy of the worst sort. Said Kepler, the planets moved in ellipses 
with the Sun at one focus. So we have Kepler overthrowing the teach- 
ing of Ptolemy, disregarding the tenets that the planets must move in 
circles because these were perfect geometrical forms. 


Contemporaneously with Kepler, Galileo, a professor of mathematics 
at the University of Padua, attacked the views of Aristotle. The Greek 
had taught that heavy and light, heat and cold, were absolute qualities. 
Said Galileo, most imprudently (for the Inquisition was sitting) heavy 
and light are simply aspects of one thing, weight. Aristotle said that 
heavy bodies had impulse to go down and light bodies, up. 
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Galileo filled a pig’s bladder with air and demonstrated that it had 
weight, since it became heavier. He proved by experiment that air was 
1/800 the weight of water. Galileo became the founder of experimental 
physics. A ball of cork and a ball of lead, each suspended by a long 
string, swung in equal times. Since the oscillations of a pendulum are 
forms of falling, this meant that a ball of lead would fall in the same 
time as a ball of cork. This could not be, said Galileo’s fellow scientists, 
for it violated the teachings of Aristotle who said, since cork was lighter 
than lead, it should fall slower. Galileo climbed to the top of the leaning 
tower of Pisa and dropped two balls, one of lead and the other of cork. 
They practically reached the ground at the same moment. The slight 
difference in time was due to the resistance of the air, said Galileo. Ina 
vacuum, even a feather would fall as fast as a ball of lead. The state- 


ment was positively horrifying, for it was flatly opposed to the authority 
of Aristotle. 


Galileo built a telescope and looked at the heavens. He was the first 
man to do so. He examined the Sun and was completely blinded for a 
week. As a result of this observation, his eyes were permanently dam- 
aged. Having looked through his telescope, he said the Moon was a globe 
like the Earth; so were the planets. These assertions were in stark con- 
tradiction to the opinions of the mighty Aristotle. In answer, Galileo 
said human authority proved nothing in science; that Aristotle was only 
a man with eyes and ears, whereas he, Galileo, was a man with eyes and 
ears and a telescope. 


For his failure to conform with prevailing beliefs, Galileo was 
brought before the Roman Inquisition. He was given the choice of 


retracting or being burnt at the stake. He retracted; the “Earth did not 
move.” 


But it did “move”.. When he asked his accusers to look through 
his telescope, they refused. This conduct should not prove shocking. 
Not so long ago, and within the memory of persons still living, when 
the phonograph was demonstrated before the French Academy, many 
members said, “It cannot be. It is a trick. Someone must be hidden below 
the lecture platform.”’ They refused to credit the evidence of their senses. 


The incomparable Aristotle taught that in the higher animals, in- 
cluding man, blood was manufactured in the liver, then sent to the heart, 
and carried by the veins to various parts of the body. The function of 
the arteries was to carry air (arteria, in Greek, a windpipe). Blood 


moved through the body in a random manner, said Aristotle, as air does 
in a room. 
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Because of the prestige of Aristotle’s name, these views on the 
circulation of the blood prevailed from the Christian Era to the seven- 
teenth century. Then appeared William Harvey, a curiously-minded 
physician, who dissected bodies on all occasions. What he found, left 
him dissatisfied with the opinions of Aristotle. In his own language, 
Harvey said, wise men must learn anatomy, not from the decrees of 
philosophers but from the fabric of nature herself. Thus, in terse form, 
he pinpointed the weakness of the learning of the Greeks who scorned 
experiment as beneath the dignity of man. Harvey’s explanation of the 
circulation of the blood was perfect except in one respect: he owned no 
microscope. He could not account for the method by which the blood 
passed from the arteries to the veins, to wit, through the capillaries. A 
few years later, their function was discovered with the aid of the micro- 
scope. Harvey went as far as possible with the unaided human eye. 

The father of modern anatomy is Vesalius who became so because he 
dared to differ with the teachings of Aristotle and Galen. Galen lived 
in the second century of the Christian Era. Because of the prejudice 
against the dissection of human bodies, Galen could only dissect animal 
bodies, yet his knowledge of human anatomy was remarkably good, perhaps 
justifying the appellation as the “greatest anatomist of antiquity.” 

Vesalius demonstrated how erroneous were the teachings of Galen 
and Aristotle. Unfortunately, he had dissected the body of deceased 
Spanish Grandee (with the consent of the Grandee’s kin) and was 
denounced to the Inquisition. Only the intercession of the king saved 
him from the corrective treatment of that gentle tribunal. The greatness 
of Vesalius stands out even in a time when the name of Aristotle and 
Galen were still reverenced. 

We now come to probably the greatest mind that ever lived, that of 
Isaac Newton. From time to time, discussions have arisen as to the © 
relative greatness of Newton and Leibnitz, both of whom seem to have 
invented the Calculus. Without expressing an opinion, I should like to 
relate the following. Leibnitz had spent the better part of a year in 
establishing the character of a curve known as the “brachistochrone” 
(which is simply a term of Greek origin meaning “shortest time”). If two 
objects are so placed that one is above the other and displaced horizontally 
(not in the same vertical line) and the upzer is allowed to move to the 
lower under the action of gravity, what is the path it should describe to 
reach the lower in the least time? At first blush, we think of a straight 
line, forming an inclined plane, but this will not give the shortest time. 
Leibnitz solved the problem in the better part of a year. Today we know 
the curve as the “cycloid”. He sent the problem to Newton with a state- 
ment that if it were solved in less than six months, he would offer a prize. 
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At this time, Newton was Master of the Mint. His mind and time 
were occupied with practical problems concerning money. After a day’s 
work, Newton came home and found a letter from Leibnitz containing the 
problem posed. In the evening of the same day that he received the 


problem, and after his numerous chores at the Mint, Newton solved the 
problem. 


The greatest intellectual work of the human mind is probably 
Newton’s “Principia”. It is a staggering monument to the intelligence of 
man even now, more than 300 years later. I shall touch upon the heroic 
spirit who dared to question it several centuries thereafter. 


Newton’s work on optics is of the first order. However, he held 
erroneously, that light consisted of an emission of minute particles, called 
“corpuscles”. Thereafter, any other theory of light had to overcome the 
authority of Newton. It was not until considerably later that Young 
demonstrated by experiment that the wave theory is more consistent with 
light transmission. Thenceforth, though reluctantly, men began to yield 
their hold on the corpuscular theory of Newton. 


(To be continued in January 1960 issue.) 
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Manner and Method of Taking Statements 
in a Negligence Case —by MAX GANZER 


Extremely important in negligence cases is the manner and method 
of taking statements. After a number of years of study in this regard, 
I offer the following suggestions in reference to statements: 


1. Visit the scene of the accident as soon as you can prior to taking 
any statements at all. This will orient you to the physical layout of the 
scene and the statements that you will take will be more accurate. 


2. Make note of the stores and newspaper booths in the neighbor- 
hood of the accident. This will later serve to orient the jury as to the 
location of the accident and if mention of these stores is made in the 
statements it will lend to their credibility. 


3. Take note of any marks such as skid marks or impacts against 
poles caused by the accident. This will serve to establish the speed 
of the vehicles at the time of the accident. 


4. Make sure to have pictures taken of the scene of the accident 
from divers angles and heights as soon after the accident as possible. 


5. Talk to people who were habitually near the scene of the acci- 
dent. They may be able to give you a lead that may have great weight 
in making out a prima facie case. When I say people who are habitually 
near the scene I mean people like newspaper vendors, taxicab drivers 
and policemen. 


6. In going to interview a witness, try to see him as soon as possible 
after the accident while it is still vivid in his mind. 


7. Before interviewing the witness, make a small sketch of the 
scene of the accident. This will better orient the witness to the scene 
and the statement that he will make will be more accurate. 


8. Choose a time when the witness is not apt to be in a hurry 
and when he is relaxed. In this way you will minimize the chances of 
missing an important aspect of the case. 


9. Before putting anything on paper ask the witness to tell you 
what happened in his own words. Thus you get the most important 
aspects of what this witness saw and the statement that you get from 
him should emphasize this point. 
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10. Make sure that the witness has actually seen the accident hap- 
pen and that he was not attracted to it by some noise and saw what 
happened after the accident. This is very important as you can readily 
see for if the witness has not seen the accident he is not in a position 
to testify about it. 


11. Be certain to get into the statement just where the witness was 
at the time of the accident. This will bring into play the element of 
observation. 


12. Make sure that the statement is logical and chronological. If 
this is done it will be more easily followed by the judge and the jury. 


13. Make sure that the statement does not ramble or is repetitious 
but is specific and to the point. In this way the statement gains strength. 
Otherwise there will be a tendency for the statement to become weaker. 


14. Make sure that the statement is in language that the witness 
habitually uses. Don’t be extremely grammatical if that is alien to the 
witness’ background. In this connection, even though the witness’ words 
and sentences are not grammatical, don’t change this because this would, 
as I have explained above, decrease the impact. 


15. Make sure that the witness initials some part of each page 
of the statement. This will indicate that he has read each page. 


16. Number each page of the statement. In connection with num- 
bering, at the outset of the statement state the number of pages in the 
statement so that if one is lost or missing the statement can still make 
some sense. 


17. Make sure that the witness signs the statement and if he can’t 
write make him sign an “X” and have this mark witnessed by two other 
people who will sign to that effect. 


18. If the witness does not understand English you will have to 
get the statement in a language that he does understand and have this 
statement interpreted and the interpretation attached to the statement. 
The interpretation should be signed by the person making it and his 
official capacity. 


19. Make sure that the statement mentions the time of day, whether 
it was light or not, the weather conditions existing, the condition of the 
traffic light and the traffic lights themselves at the time of the accident. 


20. Be certain that the statement contains a reference to what part 
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of the vehicles struck each other. This will indicate to a certain extent 
as to which vehicle had the right of way at the time of the accident. 


21. Be certain that you get the positions of the vehicles to each 
other just after the accident. This will indicate the speed and the 
strength of the impact that occurred at the time of the accident. 


22. Be certain to warn the witness not to sign any other statements 
without first checking with you. This is elementary but if you do not 
do this you will risk the possibility that witness may do this. 


23. If at all possible, have the witness write the statement himself. 
This will lend greater weight to the statement. 


24. In writing the statement make sure that it is legible because 
if it can’t be read it certainly cannot be understood. 


25. In the statement try to give the approximate distances between 
the motor vehicles involved when the witness first saw them. This will 
orient the jury later on as to what actually occurred at the time of 
the accident. In this respect follow the distance relationship between 
the vehicles right up to the moment of impact. 


26. Make certain that the witness describes the type of impact and 
what happened to the motor vehicles and particularly the passengers 
at the time of impact. This will serve to give the jury an idea as to 
the type of injury that could follow from such an impact. 


27. Make sure to include just what the witness did immediately 
after the accident. Did he give his name to anybody? Did he see a 
policeman at the scene? Did he help the plaintiff into an ambulance 
or an automobile? This will serve to establish that the witness was 
actually at the scene of the accident when it occurred. 


28. In the statement be certain to include just what happened 
to the injured party at the time of the accident. 


29. If possible, include in the statement what was said immediately 
after the accident by the responsible driver. This will be considered 
part of the res gestae and certainly will be admitted in evidence and 
will bear great weight. 


30. Include in the statement just where the witness was going 
at the time of the accident. This will serve to give credence to the 
statement and will orient the jury as to the position where the witness 
was at the time of the accident. 
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31. It would be of assistance if counsel could reproduce the general 
scene of the accident by the use of toy automobiles or gadgets. This 
would lend an aura of reality and would better enable the witness to 
make a statement about the accident. 


32. It is important to note what the weather conditions were at 
the time of the accident, not only from what the witnesses remember 
about the weather, but the daily weather reports which are issued by 
the federal government should be scrutinized carefully because this 
would be the best evidence of weather conditions existing at the time 
of the accident. In this regard it is also well to note what the local 
weather conditions were at the time of the accident because it may 
be that there is considerable variance between those conditions and the 
reports put out by the federal government. 


33. In regard to the injuries sustained by the plaintiff or passengers 
and the cars involved, it would be very helpful, if possible, to get a 
photograph of the appearance of the people involved in the accident. 
Many times you may be able to obtain photographs of this nature from 
newspapers which covered the scene. If the picture appearing in the 
newspaper is a small one you may be able to get the negative from the 
photographer who took the picture and then blow it up to the propor- 


tions desired. By enlarging the picture, naturally you will be able to 
get much more detail and this would be much more effective when 
presented to a jury. 


34. One of the most important people that you will interview after 
an accident is the doctor who treated the plaintiff. It is extremely 
important to keep exact dates of the treatments, what treatment was 
given, the expenses incurred and the fees that the doctor has charged 
or will charge in connection with the case. In addition to having the 
doctor who actually treated the patient, have the plaintiff examined by 
the experts in the field. Make sure that the statements that you obtained 
from the treating physician and from the experts cover to the nth degree 
the injury which the plaintiff has sustained, their opinions and recom- 
mendations in reference to the permanency of the injury. However, 
keep in mind that an over-emphasis of an injury or an attempt to build 
up the injury may well defeat your intention completely. 


In my opinion, if the above suggestions are kept in mind in the 


taking of statements, these will prove to be very helpful in obtaining 
favorable results in the trial of negligence cases. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz _., «. rreperick Gross 


1. Is filing lis pendems proper in action for money paid to intended 
vendor to show good faith, terms of the contract not having then been, 
and never were, agreed upon? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Is a will itself a dictionary from which the meaning of the words 
used in it is to be ascertained? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


3. Will conviction for speeding within Queens County be upheld 
where summons was served just over the county line in Nassau County? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 
4. Must United States compensate land owners when air force jet 


planes create noise and vibrations in residences when flying to adjacent 
airfield? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. Is taxpayer entitled to casualty loss deduction where sudden wind- 
storm blew away four inches of topsoil on farm? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 
6. Does award for death of airplane crash victim, under the Death 
on the High Seas Act, carry interest from date of death? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 
7. Are posed photos of auto accident, taken after accident but 
identified as accurate representations, admissible in evidence? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. If art teacher takes his dog to one studio and on leaving for 
another calls his dog which jumped and knocked him down, does injury 
arise out of employment? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. In action for wrongful death of 15 year old child, is loss for pos- 


sible contributions due to parental dependency even after child became 
21 years old, an element of damages? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Has Commissioner of Patents authority to promulgate regulation 
prohibiting patent attorneys from advertising? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


(Answers at Page 83) 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Established 1927 


PUT INTER-COUNTY TITLE INSURANCE 
behind your title, because a fitle 
may be perfect as a matter of record 
and worthless as a matter of fact 


17 OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, MASSA- 

CHUSETTS, INDIANA, OHIO, FLORIDA, KENTUCKY, 

DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
and DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Operating in Every County of New York State 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
130 CLINTON STREET MAin 4-1254 
DANIEL J. LYNCH 
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Book Notes —ALFRED J. RANIERI, Editor 


NEW YORK CRIMINAL LAW, by Eugene R. Canudo, Gould Pub- 
lications, pp. 74. 

“As timely as tomorrow’s headlines”, if I may borrow a phrase 
from the movie-makers, is this concise review compiled primarily as 
an aid to bar aspirants. For we can be reasonably certain that tomorrow’s 
journals will have a story or two on juvenile delinquency, wayward 
minors and violent adults, without our appearing overly cynical. And 
doubtlessly the grand jury will be reported as instituting, continuing 
or terminating this or that investigation. Just as certain will be an 
account describing the staunch albeit dull responses of someone pleading 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Consequently, this treatise “lives” and is vastly interesting, besides 
being a rewarding reference guide. 

Frankly, unless an attorney appears regularly in the criminal courts 
his answers to such posers as, “When is a youthful offender not a 
youthful offender but a wayward minor?’, or “When is a wayward 
minor a juvenile delinquent?”, might be less than glib. This work 
clearly sets forth the distinctions to be applied to youths in trouble 
before the law and just as clearly ranges over the entire gamut of the 
criminal law. 

Beginning with the jurisdictional powers of the criminal courts 
and the avenues of appeal the writer goes into the implementation of 
coram nobis, double jeopardy, ex post facto and all the constitutional 
safeguards available to one charged with a crime. 

Set forth in outline form this does not mean that there are not 
fulsome annotations with discussions provided. Authority is ample. A 
very handy chart is set up as follows: CRIME—ELEMENTS OF CRIME 
—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS—PUNISHMENT (with each crime listed). 

Finally, the presumptions in the proof of criminal cases, are enun- 
ciated upon. 


Reviewed by AtFrep J. RANIERI. 


Answers fo Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. YES—190 N.Y.S. 2d 837. 6. _YES—268 F. 2d 400 
2. YES—98 N. W. 2d 604 7. YES—161 N. E. 2d 409 
3. NO —191 N.Y.S. 2d 497. 8. NO —327S. W. 24 739 
4. YES—176 F. Supp. 447 9. YES—98 N. W. 2d 620 
5. YES—175 F. Supp. 308 10. YES—269 F. 2d 775 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 


—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 
LAWYERS’ FEES 


For a refreshing respite from court or office pressures we recommend 
a little article with a long title, “Some Historical Precedent For The 
Common Aversion To Paying Legal Fees”, by Donald G. McNeill, 
in The Brief Case, Vol. 9, No. 5, September 1959, published by the 
Bar Association of San Francisco. Based on the proposition that “clients, 
as a whole, do not regard the obligation to pay fees for legal services 
with any real enthusiasm”, the author traces the fee-allergy to early 
customs among the ancient Greeks and Romans. Among these was the 
oath in the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117) requiring litigants to swear 
before trial that no compensation had been given or promised to their 
attorneys; also, the earlier Senate resolution in the reign of Augustus 
(204 B.C.) subjecting advocates who violated the pertinent statute for- 
bidding any compensation or gift for appearing on behalf of another 
in litigation, to suffer a fourfold forfeiture; finally, the historical develop- 
ment of the “honorarium.” 


With legal “tongue in cheek” the author “fortifies” the modern 
litigant with his conclusions indicating that if your adversary is for- 
bidden to have a lawyer, “you don’t need one”; “if lawyers are to be 
permitted to appear in court, one member of every family should become 
a lawyer and render gratuitous service to every other member and 
hanger-on”; and finally, this tantalizing tid-bit: “if you can’t find a 
lawyer in the family, you should at least be able to retain one for an 
honorarium—say a bottle of Scotch.” 


* * * 
ATOMIC LAW 


Atomic Energy Law Journal, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 290-306, contains 
a thought-provoking paper, “Implied Warranties In The Atomic Energy 
Field”, prepared by a subcommittee of The Casualty Insurance Com- 
mittee of which G. M. Morrison is Chairman. It concerns itself primarily 
with a cursory review of accepted implied warranty doctrines in the 
light of possible revisions or extensions due to atomic energy activities. 


Proceeding on the assumption that every phase of human endeavor 
is subject to the future peaceful uses of atomic energy, the authors 
submit several hypothetical situations indicative of the application or 
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modification of implied warranties, viz.: (a) Sale of a nuclear reactor 
by manufacturer to a utility company; (b) Sale of small nuclear electric 
power device for conversion of radioactive fuel into electricity; (c) 
Sale of a radioisotope to a hospital, doctor or research institution for 
medical purposes; and (d) Sale of radiation-contaminated foodstuffs 
for human consumption. 


Readers are alerted to the dangers of hasty or ill-advised expansion 
of the implied warranties doctrine in this up and coming area of atomic 
energy. Legislators, judges and lawyers interested in the possible 
changes which may be wrought in tort and warranty liability by the 
Atomic Age may profit by the perusal of this paper. 


6 * *” 


FEDERAL vs. STATE RELATIONS 


In his prize winning legal essay (1959 Ross Prize Contest of the 
American Bar Association), William A. Shuford of the North Carolina 
Bar takes as his thesis the basic principle that federal encroachment 
on State rights has overcentralized our system of government today. 
The attention of his readers is focused on the important dynamic forces 
which have shaped our constitutional development. Entitled, “Federal 
Encroachment on State Rights”, the clearly written, well-footnoted 
article may be found in the American Bar Association Journal, October 
1959, Vol. 45, No. 10, pp. 1042-1046; 1114-1116. 


Major divisions of the masterly exposition include: I. The Frame- 
work of Federalism; II. Evolution of the System; III. Federalism 
Today; and IV. Future of Federalism. Readers interested in federal- 
State relations, particularly in constitutional problems dealing with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Commerce Clause, the Supremacy Clause 
and the General Welfare Clause and their impact on State rights may 
find a veritable treasury of legal lore in Mr. Shuford’s treatment of 
his topic. 

* * * 


CALENDAR CONGESTION 


Ten suggested remedies, constituting an action program for con- 
sideration by lawyers, judges and bar associations, are the subject of 
a recent study under the auspices of a Special Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association: 1. pre-trial; 2. availability of counsel; 3. jury 
waivers ; 4. judicial performance; 5. transfer to lower courts; 6. calendar 
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and trial aids; 7. action by quasi-judicial personnel ; 8. judicial statistics ; 
9. court administration ; and 10. court reorganization. 


The full report may be found in a pamphlet entitled, “Ten Cures 
For Court Congestion”, published this year by the Special Committee 
in cooperation with the American Bar Foundation. Several copies are 
available in the law library of the Brooklyn Bar Association. Readers 
interested in these pressing problems of judicial reform may obtain 
further information by writing to the American Bar Association Special 


Committee on Court Congestion, 1155 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


BUY-SELL AGREEMENTS 


Proper disposition of closely held business interests at death is a 
fairly complicated subject involving a thorough understanding of inherent 
tax problems, a knowledge of pertinent decedent’s estate law develop- 
ment plus a good measure of business acumen. The advantages and 
disadvantages of “buy-sell” agreements for transferring control and 
ownership of a business or business interest at the owner’s death are 
explored in a timely article by John S. Pennish, member of a leading 
Chicago law firm, in the November, 1959 issue of The Journal of Taxa- 
tion, Vol. 11, No. 5, pp. 270-275. 


Among the beneficial objectives of such agreements are: disposi- 
tion of the business interest at full value; provision of ready cash for 
decedent’s estate; assurance of continuity and harmony of management ; 
stabilization of the business for employees, creditors, business associates ; 
maintaining future equity growth. Various plans for individual owner- 
ship, partnerships and close corporations are explained, including trust 
plan satisfying the requirements of the Internal Revenue Code, cross 
purchase plans, funding the “buy-sell” agreements with insurance and 
without an insurance program. The author also explains the key pro- 
visions of such agreements, including the elements of the purchase 
price and the drafting of the agreements so that the agreed price will 
be binding for estate tax purposes. 


There is more than enough substance to this article to stress the 
fact that such agreements should be drawn by those who are experts 
in the field, providing for amendment, periodic review and proper 
termination. 
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COMMITTEE ON REFERRAL PLAN 


The Committee on Referral Plan announces that at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn Bar Association held on the 14th of 


October, 1959 the following resolution pertaining to the work of this 
Committee was adopted: 


“The Committee on Referral Plan, better known as ‘Lawyer 
Referral Service,’ requests the Trustees of our Bar Association to 
allot to this Committee sufficient moneys to inform interested parties 
of the existence of the plan and service of our Association, in such 
ways and means as may in the judgment of the Committee bring to 
the notice of the public knowledge of the existence of said service 
and the procedure to implement same; all subject to the approval of 
the President of our Association; and provided further that the 
moneys expended in any one calendar year for the purpose aforesaid 
shall not exceed the registration fees paid by the panel members to 
our Association in such year.” 

The significance of this is that this Committee is now permitted for 
the first time since its creation to inform the public in a dignified and 
proper manner of the existence of this service. The Committee has al- 
ready met and discussed ways and means of carrying into effect the afore- 
said resolution. 

The result of all of this should be that more people will seek the 
service of the Referral Committee and its panel members, which is bound 
to have the effect of making this service a distinct public service on the 
part of the Brooklyn Bar Association and also redound to the benefit of 
the panel members while engaged in making their contribution to the suc- 
cess of the service. 

Further details will be released later as soon as appropriate decisions 
are made on the methods of implementation of the resolution. 


Rosert W. CAvuLDWELL, 
Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The New York office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
announced that the next training class for Special Agents will begin on 
February 29, 1960. Only law school graduates will be considered. 

Formal applications and literature explaining the work are available 
at the Association office 123 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Letter to the Editor 


November 11th, 1959 
Brooklyn Barrister, 


123 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Referring to the article entitled “Reflections on Gair v. Peck” by 
Louis E. Schwartz, which appeared on page 6 in the October, 1959 issue 
of the “Barrister”, although I may not be entitled to equal space to reply, 
I trust that you will find it possible to insert my letter of September 24th, 
1956, addressed to Hon. David W. Peck, Presiding Justice, Appellate 
Division, First Department, in an early issue of the “Brooklyn Barrister”. 


You will note that I am not attempting to answer the technical con- 
siderations presented by Mr. Schwartz, but I am rather limiting my reply 
to his article to such considerations as may in my judgment appeal to 
some. 

Yours very truly, 


Sipney F. STRONGIN. 


September 24, 1956 


Hon. David W. Peck, Presiding Justice 
Appellate Division—First Department 
Centre and Pearl Streets 

New York, New York 


Dear Judge: 


I have just read the announcement by your Court of the adoption of 
Rule No. 4 relating to contingent fees in claims and actions for personal 
injury and wrongful death. May I congratulate you and your associates 
for this splendid determination which, in my opinion, represents a high 
order of thinking on the part of the Court and should, in the long run, 
result in more equitable justice to litigants as well as securing fair treat- 
ment of attorneys. 


The public reaction should be most wholesome to this rule and will 
no doubt help create a finer degree of confidence in the minds of the 
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public in their relations with attorneys. The good will which must come 
from such a forthright stand should prove beneficial to attorneys. I am 
happy to join with so many others who, I believe, will readily recognize 
the tremendous step forward which has now been taken by your Court 
in a matter which has plagued us and done much harm in the past. 


I am not unmindful of the cry of interference with the right of 
contract but where we are dealing with over-reaching, your determination 
to compel attorneys to deal more equitably with unfortunate litigants and 
to characterize such conduct as in violation of the Canons of Profes- 
sional Ethics is sound thinking. 


With respect, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 


SripneEy F. StTRONGIN. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Members are urged to invite their lawyer acquaintances, not now 
members, to apply for membership. Eight regular meetings are held 
annually. The Association library and meeting rooms are available for 
members’ use. The group accident and health insurance plan and the 
major medical plan are themselves incentives for membership. 


‘ Our special car finance plan gives you 
Buying a up to 3 years to pay for 1960 and 


new C ar? 5100 —- $4.25 a year for each 
H nanced. 


no compulsory insurance — no fixed down payments 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., MAin 4-6500 
CHARLES J. O’DONNELL, Vice President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


Puitip ScHarF, Chairman 


Srmon B. Kopp died on December 29, 1958 at the age of 52, a resident 
of 186 Langham Street, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, New York. 


He received his law degree from Brooklyn Law School in 1930 and 
was admitted to the Bar in the Second Department on December 30, 1930. 
Before setting up an office for the practice of law, he was engaged in 
construction work in Brooklyn. For many years he had a law office in 
Borough Hall, and at the time of his death was located at 44 Court Street, 
where he conducted a general practice. Mr. Kopp was elected to member- 
ship in the Association on December 30, 1952. 


Active in fraternal organizations he was a member of Midian Lodge, 
Free and Accepted Masons, and Mendel Dreese Lodge of the Knights of 
Pythias. 

He leaves his wife, Rose Kopp, and a son, Stewart Kopp. 


In his dealings with clients he took a personal interest in their 
problems and in his relations with attorneys he possessed an extraordinary 
quality of brotherliness which made knowing him a pleasant experience. 


* * * 


JosepH A. McNamara died on February 21, 1959 of a heart attack. 
He was 70 years old and resided at the time of his death at 334—83rd 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


A graduate of the College of St. Francis Xavier he received his law 
degree at Fordham Law School in 1912 and was admitted to the Bar in 
the Second Department on October 2, 1912. 


Mr. McNamara was elected to membership in the Association in 
March, 1923. He was a member of the Committee on Corporation Law 
from 1947-1949, a member of the Committee on Domestic Relations from 
1951-1953 and Chairman of that Committee from 1953-1954, Chairman 
of the Committee on General Affairs from 1954-1955 and a member of 
the latter Committee from 1956-1958. He was also a member of the 
New York County {.awyers Association. 


During the administration of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, Mr. 
McNamara was appointed a Director of the Emergency Relief Bureau of 
New York City. In 1946 Mayor William O’Dwyer appointed him a 
Justice of the Domestic Relations Court and later in the same year made 
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him a member of the Civil Service Commission. In 1950 he became Con- 
fidential Clerk to Supreme Court Justice Anthony J. Di Giovanna, and 
recently he had been Private Secretary to Justice Charles E. Murphy of 
the Appellate Division, Second Department. At the time of his death he 
had an office for the practice of law at 42 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. McNamara devoted much of his time and energy to religious, 
educational and charitable organizations. He was one of the most 
prominent Catholic laymen in the Diocese of Brooklyn, and was intensely 
active in Parish circles and widely known for his qualities of leadership 
in community endeavors. His work for the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum Society in Brooklyn was largely responsible for his having been 
made a Knight of St. Gregory by Pope Pius XII on Christmas Day, 1948. 
Mr. McNamara was also a Past District Deputy of the Knights of 
Columbus and a former Trustee and Past Grand Knight of Columbus 


Council in Brooklyn. He was also a Trustee of St. Anselm’s Roman 
Catholic Church of Brooklyn. 


He leaves his wife, Regina F. McQuade, three sons, the Rev. Francis, 
the Rev. Robert and James B. McNamara, all of the Jesuit Order. 


His inspired leadership in the fields of social service and community 
affairs has won him a place of honor and esteem. The fruits of his 


many endeavors stand as a lasting memorial to his devotion to his fellow- 
man. 


* * * 


JosepH F. Macurre died on September 17, 1959 at the age of 76 


years. He resided at the time of his death at 11 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Born in Boston, Mass. in 1883 Joseph F. Maguire received his law 
degree from the University of Michigan and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1906. He practiced law early in his career in Brooklyn, 
and in 1919 received an appointment as First Assistant Counsel to the 
Transit Commission, in which capacity he acted until 1921. In 1927 
Mayor James J. Walker appointed him City Magistrate and in 1933 he 


was named a Justice of the Children’s Court, later reconstituted as the 
Court of Domestic Relations. 


Justice Maguire retired in 1953 upon reaching the constitutional age 
limit. 


He was admitted to membership in the Association on June 20, 1913 
and was a member of the House Committee from 1936-1940. Justice 
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Maguire was also a member of the New York State Bar Association, 
American Bar Association and the Lawyers Club of Brooklyn. He was 
also a member of the St. Patrick’s Society of Brooklyn, Emerald Associa- 
tion, American Irish Historical Society and the University of Michigan 
Club of New York. 

He leaves his wife Genevieve Kuhn Maguire, a son John Randolph 
Maguire and a daughter Marjorie Jean Comer. 


In his death the Bar has lost an honored and an esteemed member. 


Job Opportunities for Young Attorneys in Various 
Departments of the Federal Government 
The American Law Student Association has published a 50-page 


pamphlet describing job opportunities for young attorneys in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 


Copies may be obtained from the Association at 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The cost is twenty-five cents. Thirty-three gov- 
ernment departments are covered by the pamphlet. 


The following is a suggested form of bequest 
to Tue Brooxtyn Cancer Commirres, Iwo.: 


I give and bequeath to Tue Brooxiyn Cancer 


Commirrsg, Ino., 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
1, Fee PO, GW GUN Se ccaccssnvccsesscscies 
dollars to be used for its general purposes. 
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Ernest H. Brewer, Esquire, Law 
Librarian of New York State, 
announces a new publication. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES TO PUBLISH 
AN INDEX TO FOREIGN LEGAL PERIODICALS 


A Ford Foundation grant to the American Association of Law 


Libraries has made it possible, for the first time, to publish an Index to 
Foreign Legal Periodicals. 


Since 1926 the American Association of Law Libraries has published 
the Index to Legal Periodicals. This Index is limited to Anglo-American 
law. A vast amount of legal writing and thinking contained in foreign 
periodical literature was lost to law schools and members of the Bench 
and Bar because of the lack of an adequate index. 


This new venture of the Association is designed to bring to light 
the legal writing of scholars, lawyers and jurists throughout the world. 
The Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals will cover the latest legal develop- 
ments appearing in some 250 foreign legal publications in the field of 
international, private international, foreign, comparative and municipal 
law. During the past few years legal research at the international level 
has been expanding. Dean E. Blythe Stason of the University of 
Michigan Law School, who recently was appointed administrator of the 
American Bar Foundation which serves as the research arm of the 
American Bar Association, has proposed the creation of an international 
clearing house to promote greater uniformity in world law. The Ameri- - 
can Bar Association has already created a special Committee on World 
Peace Through World Law to explore what can be done to advance the 
rule of law among nations. Many of this country’s top law schools 
have been devoting funds, time and energy to centers of international 
legal studies. In fact, in the past five years the Ford Foundation has 
made grants of nearly 8 million dollars to promote international legal 
studies at 14 different American law schools. 


There is a pressing need for a new approach by the legal profession 
to international affairs. International relations within the past ten years 
have undergone a dramatic change. The United Nations has helped to 
bring the countries of the world closer together. International bar asso- 
ciations are also helping to mobilize the Bench and Bar of all the countries 
of the world in a common cause of world peace through world law. 
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The law library profession is also aiding the growing movement for 
international cooperation. Last June, in New York City, an International 
Association of Law Libraries was formed. The new Association will 
have as its objective the promotion of the work of individuals, libraries 
and other institutions concerned with the acquisition and bibliographic 
processing of legal materials collected on a multi-national basis and will 
strive to facilitate the research and other uses of such material on a 
world-wide basis. 


Any movement that undertakes to mold world legal opinion and 
through it the potential of a universal acceptance of the rule of law is 
one more firm step in contributing to the establishment of peace and 
justice under law. 


There is a growing recognition by American lawyers and scholars 
and their colleagues throughout the world that there is a crying need 
for the common elements of a world order based on the “rule of law.” 
Through this universal effort to weld a new global legal concept, we have 
finally realized that there is in the major legal systems of the world the 
element of a universal legal order. 


All these international projects highlight the value of one authorita- 
tive index to the sources of the legal writing and thinking of lawyers, 
jurists and scholars throughout the world. 


To bring foreign legal thinking and literature into the stream of 
American legal research, the American Association of Law Libraries is 
making another signal contribution to the legal profession. The Index 
to Foreign Legal Periodicals is an important link in helping to forge the 
chain of world peace through world law. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ASSOCIATION 


Ses TD Sc nscccwnesensaeackensvgstbes sae $35. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice .......... $20. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ........... $10. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions has approved the following applica- 
tions for membership: 


Active: 


Archie Brause, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

George N. Doddato, 2833 Church Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arthur Flood, 7303 5th Ave., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Sylvan D. Freeman, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Herbert Friedman, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Frank J. Gottilly, 188 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Samuel M. Halperin, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Benjamin Harwood, Jr., 185 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Zelda Held, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

David E. Krueger, 100 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Morris B. Kurlander, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Sol Kurlander, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Abraham H. Litke, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Joseph F. Magiolo, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Malcolm G. Martin, 549 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
Paul Meyrowitz, 277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Joseph W. Pfister, 516 Bay Ridge Parkway, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
Nathaniel Seligman, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Abram Shlefstein, 185 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Aaron Trager, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Thomas E. Twyford, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Richard P. VomLehn, 2701 Glenwood Road, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Abraham L. Watarz, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Harold L. Weiss, 1100 Bergen St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
George Zinberg, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Morton D. Stone, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Active IT: 


John C. Delukey, 105 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. Risley Dent, Jr., 1170 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leonard H. Kaplan, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Leo W. Lowenberger, 46 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Miller, 816 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

Martin Miller, 404 Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anthony G. Nawojezyk Jr., 2222 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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Junior: ' 
Lawrence M. Greebel, 116 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Mario M. Cuomo, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Joseph A. Esquirol, Jr., 191 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Louis Glass, 1073 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Joseph W. Hughes, 3602 Ave. M, Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 
Marvin Jacobs, 1333 East 104th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leonard Lifschitz, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Leonard Silverman, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
John H. Owen, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has received the following applications for membership published 
pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the By-Laws: 

Active: 

William A. Blank, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jay Bronstein, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Gabriel J. Dalton, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

George N. Doddato, 2833 Church Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Klonsky, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Ernest Mahler, 97 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Russell H. Perry, 110 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

Frederick H. Schneider, 1014 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active II: 

Frank J. Carabetta, 1505 71st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nicholas J. Chiaia, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dominick L. DiCarlo, Federal Bldg., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Rorbert Florio, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Martin Jay Hertz, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

James J. Pecorel, 1855 74th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Melvin Reisler, 225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Marshall H. Rosen, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Stanley Shapiro, 105 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Junior: 

Harold B. Brady, 1233 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Q. Carver, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cyrus C. Derby, 33 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anthony P. Gallo, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Isidore Karrass, 703 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Claudius S. Matthews, 1566 Fulton St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Associate: 

Eric J. Treulich, 129 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Speaking of Assets 


The Asset we value most highly is our friendly 
relationship with the legal profession—its confi- 
dence in our judgment, experience and solidity. 

Our material assets are practical reinsurance 
of that confidence along with our reputation for 
promptness in disposition or defense of claims 
adverse to the title as insured. 


THE 
TITLE GUARANTEE 


COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1883 


KINGS 186 REMSEN STREET, WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT AND GEORGIA. 


and other states through qualified insurers 





“Let's put Home Title 
to work on this...” 


Title problems can be 
avoided when attorneys consult 
Home Title in advance. 


Home Title insures titles in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. It is also qualified 
to issue policies in 18 additional stctes and Puerto Rico—and has facilities to provide 
title insurance in other parts of the United States and Canada. 

51 WILLOUGHBY STREET, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 5 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-4800 








